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GLEANINGS 


YOUR CHILD AND HIS MORALS 
Frederick M. Eliot 
in Parents’ Magazine 

The power to exercise a sensible, ef- 
fective moral control over one’s life is 
created—and delimited—long before one 
has any idea of what “moral control’ 
means. A child of pre-school age is already 
accumulating the material out of which he 
will later construct his conscious moral at- 
titude. From the point of view of sound 
morals, no period ot life is more important. 

Parents can exercise a guiding influence 
over the gathering of this material, not so 
much by providing specific experiences as 
by interpreting to the children those 
which just happen to turn up in the normal 
course of family life. But in order to do 
this, parents must first learn to recognize 
the sort of experience in the life of a little 
child which is significant for this purpose. 

The nub of the whole matter is the 
necessity of choice. The recognition and 
acceptance of this fact is the first lesson in 
morals—a lesson which ought to be learned 
as early as possible, though some people 
manage to avoid learning it until they have 
grown up in every other respect. Perhaps 
the greatest kindness parents can show 
their children is to see to it that this lesson 
is thoroughly learned while they are still 
very young. 


FIRST THINGS FIRST 
Augustus P. Reccord 
in The Detroit Free Press 

What we need is not a restoration of the 
conditions which immediately preceded 
the depression and were responsible for it, 
but such a reorganization of our political 
and social] and industrial life as will make 
repetition of this world-catastrophe im- 
possible. If our industrial leaders fail to 
see the handwriting on the wall, announc- 
ing the coming of a new and better social 
order, they will be compelled to give way 
to men of wider social vision. 

If Detroit is to have a part in bringing 
in this better social order there must be a 
change of heart on the part of both indus- 
trial leaders and labor leaders. Industrial 
leaders who, not long ago, were asking the 
government to save them from the results 
of their misguided policies, are now de- 
manding that the government take its hand 
off in order that these same policies may 
be resumed. 

Labor leaders who were demanding that 
the government provide jobs for the unem- 
ployed are now advising the workers to 
give up their jobs in order to confirm a dis- 
credited leadership and compel an unde- 
served recognition: ‘ 

One seeks the domination of industry 
by organized labor; the other the conduct 
of industry without regard for the demands 


Meanwhile the com- 
munity as a whole is expected to possess its 
soul in patience. 


of organized labor. 


I am more concerned that Detroit 
should take the lead in a moral and religious 
revival than in the restoration of material 
prosperity. Unless prosperity rests upon 
a foundation of moral character and re- 
ligious insight it cannot endure. It cannot 
be the result of neglect of the one institu- 
tion which stands for the highest moral and 
spiritual ideals. Reform must begin at 
the House of God. 

x * 
BY WAY OF CAUTION 
Mark Sullivan 
in The Lehigh Alumni Bulletin 

You are called on to choose between 
America as it has been and something dif- 
ferent. Proponents of the change tell 
you that the America we have known is an 
unlovely thing, and they urge you to 
abandon it. But... . when you judge 
America by the past, do not judge it by 
its too recent past. Those who invite you 
to disapprove of America commonly 
manage to picture to you only the America 
of the last four years. With your minds 
focused on that period, I can understand 
why you should be willing to listen to 
those who tell you America is a good place 
to depart from. But I assure you there 
was an America in existence before the 
stock market crash ot 1929. That there 
has been an America since 1890 I can tes- 
tify from personal experience. . . . And 
I give complete credibility to the historians 
who say there has been an America since 
1776. That America, the whole of Ameri- 
ca, is what I ask you to keep in mind when 
you are invited to get rid of it. 
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AUTUMNAL SUCCESS 
An Editorial 
in The Boston Herald 


The American tempo sometimes see 
to require achievement in youth or earl 
manhood. The newspapers are contin 
ually recording the exploits of youngstel) 
in the arts, letters, and other fields of er 
deavor. This or that boy has just puk 
lished his first novel. This or that girl ha 
been engaged to sing at the Metropolitar 
The advent of the movies has even made 
possible for babies to support their foj 
tunate parents in a style to which they a 
unaccustomed. No wonder America 
who have reached the ripe age of thirt 
without setting the Hudson on fire are i 
clined to regard themselves as pathetic ol 
failures. 

The experience of George H. Westley, 
Bostonian who for years has anonymousl 
conducted a humorous column in an eva} 
ning contemporary and who has recentl 
been acclaimed as the author of Georgal 
Arliss’s successful film play, ‘‘The House aj 
Rothschild,” should give new hope ft 
thwarted ambitions. Success is probabl}} 
no less sweet because it comes late in life] 
and it should certainly be received and cu 
tivated more wisely then. Mr. Westlet} 
is, of course, not the only oldster i 
“erash’”’ Hoilywood. Marie Dressler su a 
plies the grand example of an autumnd} 
triumph, and Mr. Arliss himself ma}¥ 
hardly be classed as a Juvenile. On t 
literary side of the picture, William 
Morgan, the Englishman who publishe} 
his first novel, “Joseph Vance,” at sixty 
six, immediately comes to mind. O 
there’s no sense in giving up so long as t 
heart is young! 


\ 


* * 


QUALITY AND TRADITION 
Arthur E. Morgan 
in Antioch Notes 


The very essence of civilization is ap i 
preciation of quality. One may have ail 
the social and economic advantages 
modern life, yet if he does not turn fro 
vulgarity and grossness, if he does noc ea 
for fineness, if he is most at home whe 
intellectual and ethical discrimination}! 
are ignored, he is but a savage movin 
through civilization. 


| 


excellence, a hunger for the good, thif 
true, and the beautiful. Where thal! 
hunger exists in America, it can find} 
something to feed on. Where it does nojll 
exist, college halls or other favorable e / 
vironments are but opportunities to ex 
press primitive drives in modern waysif} 
Those primitive drives cheapen and d 
base everything they touch. 

How to transmit the life of aspiration si] 
that a passion for excellence becomes thi 
dominating impulse, so that life shall dd | 
mand design, and be willing to pay for it-}} 
that is the central problem of education} 
and of civilization. 
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ip eg|N the short letter that we know as the First 
i 2 Epistle of Peter, we are brought in touch with 
the early Christian Church at a moment of 
crisis. The Christians were facing persecution. 
] he Roman government was being spurred on by the 
| naticism of pagan believers, men who thought that 


| as bringing down the anger of heaven ‘and causing 
Hrrible calamities. In the face of violence and hatred, 
y.e writer calls the Christians to remembrance. He 
Jminds them that they “‘have been born anew to a 
je of hope... . to an unscathed, inviolate, un- 
fiding inheritance.’’ He reminds them of the joy of 
he victory that is surely theirs. Let them remember 
‘us, he says, and ponder it, and then gird up the loins 
i) their minds. 

) I mention this ancient letter that we may be 
}minded of our own hope. We liberals are the heirs 
-a glorious gospel. In its acceptance rests the hope 
) the world. Some day it will triumph. At the 
oment, we are facing opposition such as liberalism 
Zis not faced in our generation or for several genera- 
fons. There is need that we gird up the loins of our 
hinds. The shallowness, the sickening indifference, 
iat has too often been the mark of so-called liberals 
just give way. If it continues, liberalism will go 
Yown to defeat. I do not believe that this defeat will 
(2 permanent, but the way back to liberalism will be 
‘ng and hard. It will be a way of blood and tears. 
iberalism need not fail. We have been born to an 
theritance, unscathed, inviolate, unfading. The goal 
so full of glory that for the joy that is set before us 
e can endure hard days. Let us gird up the loins 
i; our minds. 

It is an evidence of this need for the girding up 
J our minds that many seem to have forgotten what 
seralism is. Some think of it as sentimental anarchy. 
» is not. A consistent liberalism recognizes the 
lacessity of government, and of strong, efficient, 
onest government, so that criminals among us may 
j2 restrained. The liberal does not shut his eyes to the 
| oysmal evil of which humanity is capable. He recog- 
lizes that most of us are only “candidates for hu- 
ianity.” All come short of the glory. Few of us are 
lot the better for the restraints of law and custom. 
‘ut the liberal also knows that external restraint is 
aly a temporary measure. Punishment is useful as 
avealing to the culprit the hideousness of his act, 


te 


Witten bolenie of a Glorious Gospel 


A Sermon 
Thomas H. Billings 


helping him to see how decent people regard it. The 
aim is to change his mind, to set him free from the 
inner chains that have made him a slave of sin. Re- 
strained from injuring his fellows, he may be sub- 
jected to influences that will free and develop such 
powers as he has. 

Liberalism is not amiability. I have heard 
ministers called liberal because they . encouraged 
dancing in their parish houses. There is something in 
this point of view, of course. When thought is free, 
taboos tend to fall away. It is one mark of a liberal 
that taboos do not bend him. But that,does not mean 
that a liberal has no reverence. Some things are holy. 
Some actions set him aflame with indignations. But, 
even in his indignation, he will try to see his oppo- 
nent’s point of view, to give full recognition to the truth 
that isin it. More difficult yet, he tries to give those 
who differ from him credit for being honest and dis- 
interested until their words and actions force him to 
think otherwise. But he does not let his good will dull 
his passion for truth. A wrong opinion is a lie in the 
soul. Such opinions constantly crush, thwart and tor- 
ture humanity. Thought, however, can be cured 
only by thought. Ideas can be displaced only by ideas. 

Fundamentally, liberalism is the belief that his- 
tory is the process of the gradual emancipation of 
mankind, that the chains that have bound men, body 
and soul, the chains of natural limitation and of natural 
evil, of poverty and disease, of prejudice, passion, and 
false goals, all of these are to be taken away and man 
is to be a free son of God. This freedom is man’s des- 
tiny. It is for this that he was made. He is not by 
nature earthly, sensual and devilish. The very 
meaning of his life is the capacity that is in him for 
nobility. Christ reveals man to himself. If he be 
lifted up he draws men to himself, since the deep in 
him calls to the deep in them. There is no need of 
the miracle of sacrament or the miracle of conversion, 
indispensable as ceremonies and the rushing power of 
a new affection may be. These old beliefs lend sup- 
port to unspeakable cruelties, since men are thought 
of as utterly wicked and useless until the miracle has 
taken place. Men, the liberal believes, just as men, 
are of infinite worth and value. If everywhere they 
are in chains, we must help to set them free. This 
passionate devotion to freedom is liberalism. It is a 
blasphemy that men think of liberalism as setting 
them free from all obligation to church and state, that 
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they water it down to a good-natured toleration that 
ends in sheer unbelief, that they relax into a mental 
sluggishness that does not even have the words in 
which to think of their destiny and their duty. Lib- 
eralism is an ideal for mankind that calls for the ut- 
most in passion and devotion. Here is the chance to 
link one’s own life to an eternal purpose. In eager, 
passionate devotion to this goal, and only there, can 
men find their lasting blessedness and their peace. 

Liberalism was a flaming evangel a century ago. 
The old theology, insisting on the total depravity of 
the unregenerate, justified the enslavement of all un- 
redeemed. What did it matter that children seven 
years of age were sold by the administrators of the 
Poor Funds in England and Scotiand into an unspeak- 
able industrial slavery? These children would never 
be of any use to themselves if left free. They were 
earthly, sensual and devilish. Their hearts were de- 
ceitful above all things, and desperately wicked. 
What did it matter if, in the factory towns, men and 
women were huddled together in houses that made 
decency impossible? They were damned anyway. 
Liberalism a century ago challenged all this. Robert 
Owen, a fiery young Welshman with an amazing 
business genius, met the challenge, and made New 
Lanark, near Glasgow, a town of decent, healthy, 
happy people, themselves able to feel the thrill of 
work that was helping to maintain the fabric of the 
world. His influence is beyond calculation. The 
beautiful life of Lowell, Massachusetts, when Lucy 
Larcom found a satisfying, liberating experience as a 
mill girl there; the stately building, still standing, 
built as a boarding-house for the mill hands, these are 
only little signs of the world-wide influence of this 
man. The British Labor Party owes much of its 
philosophy to him. 

The inspiration for his work came from his passion 
for the liberal ideal. He dared to look at business in 
the light of the eternal. What is it for? It exists 
that cities may be inhabited and men may walk up and 
down therein; that the fabric of the world may be 
maintained. It exists, too, that humble men and 
women may find a chance to use their powers for the 
life of the world, bringing their contribution to the 
common feast; that they may find the true dignity 
and Sabbath of their lives. It does not exist that 
vast streams of wealth be turned into the coffers of 
any man or any group of men. Profits are not its 
purpose. 

If history means anything, it means that useless 
institutions are sooner or later swept out of existence. 
When power becomes a poison and destroys the ideal- 
ism and the spirit of public service in kings and nobles, 
kings and nobles sooner or later cease to be. If 
business leadership should be poisoned by power and 
lose its sense of trusteeship, should forget that busi- 
ness exists for service, then that leadership will be 
sooner or later swept away. But no form of organiza- 
tion by itself will cure our ills. No matter how much 
we may recognize the awful temptation that besets 
men in power, and, by legislation and organization, 
seek to control and curb the ghastly sin of greed, we 
have to depend always on the spirit that is in the 
people. If the light that is in us be darkness, how 
great is that darkness! Only the passionate devotion 
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to the liberal idea can save men, in industry as. 
every other field of their life. | 

A century ago, liberalism was a flaming evan, 
in education. Pestalozzi in Switzerland and t) 
same Robert Owen in Scotland were thinking of ck 
dren, not as children of hell, but as “trailing clouds 
glory.”” There came a new joy in childhood, a n) 
appreciation of the importance of setting the chili 
mind and all his powers free. 


If there has been) 
times a sentimental abandonment of all discipline, 
all attempts to share with our children the experier 
of the race, of all effort to help them to the self-dis 
pline without which freedom is impossible, yet 7 
cannot be too grateful for the liberation which t] 
movement in education has brought. It brought t] 
freedom because it kindled a fire in the hearts of m¢ 
Horace Mann’s long struggle for the schools of M: 
sachusetts was possible only because he and his ¢ 
sociates were enthusiasts for humanity. The pos 
bility of education for all is here today only beca 
of their flaming faith. There are men today w 
would curtail their freedom. The school systems | 
some of our cities are becoming mere travesties. I 
shocking spirit of levity men have committed the $ 
against the Holy Ghost. They heap impossible bu 
dens on their teachers, they cut down salaries until Ly 
teacher must cope with a burden of personal anxiel 
that cannot but affect the power of his work, this } 
the name of economy. There has been a veritall 
slaughtering of kindergartens all over the countaf 
In the meantime, it is hard to believe that they hai 
economized on graft. These selfish, cruel, blind, al 
utterly stupid men think that they can fill their ow 
pockets and shut men out of life. They can fori 
time. But they are heaping up wrath against a day} 
wrath. 

They will succeed as long as liberals are 
awakened. If our liberalism is only a kind of sick} 
amiability, the slavery of our people will contim 
I hasten to say that God has not left himself withor 
witnesses even in our time. There are many citi} 
that are well governed, where men are free. Thy 
give us hope and courage. But eternal vigilance |} 
the price that must be paid. We liberals must pay |} 
for our faith is that God is in the heart of even till 
wicked politician. When we jail him, we will ni} 
torture him. We will seek to set even him free frail 
the chains of blind selfishness that have kept him ini} 
prison far more dreadful than any that we can devi 
We will dedicate ourselves, too, to the task of removiif} 
as far as we can the temptation to such evil from ‘| 
successors. Always, though, we know that manki iV 
can be saved only when the people themselves 
caught by the liberal spirit. =| 
spirit of devotion to the progress of mankind can sa 
humanity. It is to foster this devotion that + 
exist. | 
The hope, the faith, and the love, that are tll] 
marks of the liberal gospel are not dead things. The 
touch has still its ancient power. The men who | 
our generation have tried liberalism and found |}} 
wanting are making a tragic mistake. They a 
leading mankind into bondage. Dr. Orchard, t 
great Congregational minister of London who hij 
announced his conversion to Roman Catholicism, |] 
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case in point. There is no hope in Rome, unless 
ome changes. The dogmas of Romanism on which 
jey insist with such mistaken zeal, fetter the minds 
jimen. They lead to a denial of liberalism in every 
j dhere if they are followed to their logical conclusion. 
jortunately, it is not logic alone which governs the 
jetions of men, and there are great liberals among 
‘pyal Catholics. But logic, consistent thought, is a 
Jecessity. Liberal religion is a necessity if liberalism 
H to survive. Men cannot be free if in their deepest 
ought about this universe and their duties and re- 
‘tions herein they are fettered by dogmas that grew 
jut of the thought of some early age. The Catholic 
‘asistence on such dogmas, like the same insistence of 
}>-called orthodox Protestantism, is driving men into 


OW a university should be a center of rational 
thought. Certainly it is more than a store- 
house of rapidly aging facts. It should be 

4} the stronghold of those who insist on the 

“xercise of reason, who will not be moved by passion 

‘tor buried by blizzards of data. The gaze of a uni- 

‘ersity should be turned toward ideas. By the light 

‘Wf ideas it may promote understanding of the nature 

"Mf the world and man. Its object is always under- 

“tanding. In the faith that the intellect of man may 

ret preserve him, it seeks to emphasize, develop, and 

‘brotect his intellectual powers. Facts and data it 

lvill obtain to assist in formulating and to illustrate 

he principles it establishes, as Galileo used experi- 

‘ments to assist and exemplify his analysis, not as a 

‘Mubstitute for it. Rational thought is the only basis 

4>f education and research. Whether we know it or 

Mot, it has been responsible for our scientific successes ; 

i ts absence has been responsible for our bewilderment. 

; A university is the place of all places to grapple with 

‘those fundamental principles which rational thought 

4seeks to establish. 

| A university so organized and so conducted might 

stand unmoved by public clamor; it might be an 

sland in a sea of turmoil; it might be a rallying point 

‘of all honest and upright men. It might show us the 

4social order we should desire and help us keep it when 

fit was achieved. A university may make these con- 

Jtributions not by having its professors politicians on 

ithe one hand or hermits on the other. Both extremes 

fare equally disastrous. The university must find 
thetter and better means of communicating the ideas 

Awhich it is its duty to foster and develop. A univer- 

isity without these means of communication will die, 

‘or at least will not be fruitful. Its ideas are not in- 

|tellectual playthings, but forces which will drive the 

jworld. A university must be intelligible as well as 
lintelligent. 

' If we look at the modern American university we 

have some difficulty in seeing that it is uniformly 


| *Reprinted from The International Journal of Ethics, Vol. 44, 
| No. 2, pp. 175-184, January, 1934. 
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an abandonment of all religion, into a conviction that 
religion is only superstition. It seems probable that 
the contact with liberalism of some of these men who 
are submitting to authority in religion has been with 
that caricature of liberalism which is only a weak 
amiability. This is a pit into which we liberals may 
fall. Our thought grows flabby. Charles W. Eliot’s 
noble principle that the educated man is one who cul- 
tivates the “habitual discernment of superiorities”’ 
has been prostituted to mean that no thought has 
any edges, that everybody is somehow right. This 
is blasphemous nonsense. The deepest need of our 
time is a coherent theory of life, made into a popular 
possession. There is a call that we liberals must not 
fail to answer. 


The Real Issue in Higher Learning’ 
| II 


Robert Maynard Hutchins 


either one. It sometimes seems to approximate a 
kindergarten at one end and a clutter of specialists at 
the other. The specialists are frequently bent on col- 
lecting more and more information rather than grap- 
pling with fundamentals. So much is already known, 
so much is being discovered, so many new fields are 
opening up, that this approach requires more courses, 
more hours, more laboratories, and more departments. 
And the process has carried with it surprising losses in 
general intelligibility. Since the subject matter is 
intelligible only in terms of the volume of known facts 
which must be familiar to the scholar, universities 
have broken down into smaller and smaller compart- 
ments. And yet Whitehead may have been right 
when he said not long ago that “the increasing de- 
partmentalization of universities has trivialized the 
intellect of professors.”’ 

Nor do we seem always to grapple with funda- 
mentals when we come to education as distinguished 
from research. The system has been to pour facts 
into the student with splendid disregard of the cer- 
tainty that he will forget them, that they may not be 
facts by the time he graduates, and that he won't 
know what to do with themif they are. Itisasystem 
based on the false notion that education is a substitute 
for experience, and that therefore little imitation ex- 
periences should be handed out in homeopathic doses 
day by day until the student is able to stand the shock 
of a real experience when he meets one. Yet we 
know that it is impossible to imitate experience in the 
classroom and that the kind of experience we might 
reconstruct there would not be the kind the student 
will meet when he leaves us. 

To tell a law student that the law is what the 
courts will do, and have him reach his conclusions on 
this point by counting up what they have done, is to 
forego rational analysis, to deny the necessity of prin- 
ciples, and to prevent the exercise of the intellect. 
To remit a business student to cases representing what 
business used to do not only provides little intellectual 
experience, but also little practical experience, for the 
eases of 1928 are likely to be a positive disservice in 
solving the problems of 1934. To turn the divinity 
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student away from the great intellectual tradition of 
the church and teach him how to organize a party in 
the parish house is neither to prepare him for the 
ministry nor to contribute to its improvement. To 
instruct a medical student in the mechanics of his 
trade and to fill him full of the recollection of particu- 
lar instances may result in a competent craftsman, 
but hardly in a product of which a university may be 
proud. If professional schools are stories above the 
level of vocational training they must restore ideas to 
their place in the educational scheme. 

The three worst words in education are character, 
personality, and facts. Facts are the core of an anti- 
intellectual curriculum. Personality is the qualifica- 
tion we look for in an anti-intellectual teacher. Char- 
acter is what we expect to produce in the student by 
the combination of a teacher of personality and a 
curriculum of facts. How this result can emerge from 
the mixture of these elements is a mystery to me. 
Apparently we insist on personality in the teacher be- 
cause we cannot insist on intellect; we are anti-in- 
tellectual. We talk of character as the end of educa- 
tion because an anti-intellectual world will not accept 
intelligence as its proper aim. Certainly since the 
Meno of Plato we have had little reason to suppose 
that we could teach character directly. Courses in 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced character 
will fail of their object. The moral virtues are formed 
by lifelong habit, to which a university education 
contributes, but which it cannot be its primary pur- 
pose to supply. A university education must chiefly 
be directed to inculeating the intellectual virtues, and 
these are the product of rigorous intellectual effort. 
Such effort is the indispensable constituent. of a 
university course of study. 

We see, then, that an anti-intellectual university 
involves a contradiction in terms. Unless we are to 
deny forever the essential nature of man, unless we 
are to remain content with our bewilderment, we must 
strive somehow to make the university once again the 
home of the intellect, for it is its natural and perhaps 
its only home. I repeat: a university is the place of 
all places to grapple with those fundamental principles 
which may be established by rational thought. A 
university course of study, therefore, will be con- 
cerned first of all not with current events, for they do 
not remain current, but with the recognition, applica- 
tion, and discussion of ideas. These ideas may chiefly 
be discovered in the books of those who clarified and 
developed them. These books are, I suggest, at once 
more interesting and more important than the text- 
books which, consumed at the rate of ten pages a day, 
now constitute our almost exclusive diet from the 
grades to the Ph. D. To aid in his understanding of 
ideas the student should be trained in those intellectual 
techniques which have been developed for the purpose 
of stating and comprehending fundamental principles. 
Armed with these, he may at length be able to effect. 
transformations and combinations in any subject- 
matter. 

Such a course of study would involve in the fine 
arts, for example, more esthetics and far less bio- 
graphical and factual material. In the physical 
sciences and in experimental biology it would require 
more attention to the nature of measurement and its 


? 
relation to the formulation of a science, and far fe 
of the countless isolated measurements and exerci 
now performed in the laboratory. Here I am referri: 
of course, to the laboratory as an educational insti} 
tion, not to the laboratory method as a method of 
search. In so far as biology deals with evolution} 
university course of study would diminish the el 
phasis now given to innumerable details about |} 
numerable organisms, and place it on the comprehe 
sion of the general scheme of evolution as a theory | 
history. And in all that study which appears in evel 
department and which is called history, a universil 
would endeavor to transmit to the student not a ca} 
fused list of places, dates, and names, but some u 
derstanding of the nature and schemes of histor 
through which alone its multitudinous facts becon} 
intelligible. By some such course of study the urf 
versity might pass on the tremendous intellect i 
heritage of the race. | 

The scholars in a university which is trying » 
grapple with fundamentals will, I suggest, devo; 
themselves first of all to the rational analysis of tH} 
principles of each subject matter. They will seek 1 
establish general propositions under which the fac 
they gather may be subsumed. I repeat, they wou, 
not cease to gather facts, but would know what facq 
to look for, what they wanted them for, and what tl 
do with them after they got them. They would nd 
confine themselves to rational analysis, and ignore t | 


} 
i 


latest bulletin of the Department of Commerce. B | 
they would understand that without analysis curren} 
data remain a meaningless tangle of minute facts} 
They would realize that without some means of ox} 
dering and comprehending their material they woul] 
sink deeper and deeper beneath the weight of the i 
formation they possessed, as the legal scholar has lon} 
since sunk beneath the countless decisions and statuted 


| 
concrete material by rational means should show us| 
too, the absurdity of many intellectual barriers thal 
now divide us. We might see again the connections 
of ideas, and thus of subject-matters. We might rel 
capture the grand scheme of the intellect and the 
unity of thought. Once the three “departments” of 
the European university, and the only ones, weré} 
medicine, theology, and law. These three fields were} 
so studied as to deal with the same propositions an cy 

i 
thought, and was penetrated by the other two. The 
scholar and student laboring in one of these fields 
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RADITIONALLY there is a long history con- 
necting priests with the punishment of 
crime. Among primitive tribes most crime 
| had to do with sacrilege or with violating 
ime of the semi-religious conventions, so the medi- 
,a@ man or priest quite often had to carry out the 
jmishment itself. We find in the book of Deuter- 
,xomy priests having the responsibility for the purif- 
ation of cities in such cases. Along through the 
‘idle Ages nearly every picture of a victim being 
uned at the stake or losing his head on the block has 
| priest standing by. In fact, priests have often 
jrmed the bulwark of the social defence against 
ime through their insistence upon the carrying out 
J punishment. We find in colonial Massachusetts 
Le clergy were frequently called upon as arbitrators 
|) advisers in cases of serious crime. Their opinion 
Jas almost inevitably given in favor of carrying out 
_Le rigor of the law to the utmost. 
_ Although the New Testament abounds with ex- 
‘ressions of sympathy for the offender, it was not 
atil the days of John Howard that religion was es- 
‘pelially called in to assist in rehabilitating or reforming 
fenders, though as early as 1710 a reformatory for 
‘nildren had been erected by the Catholic Church in 
ome. Over its door was that wonderful motto, 
i[t is Useless to Punish unless We also Educate.” 
| ohn Howard was essentially a missionary, and his 
‘lork was really in the field of religion. Back of all his 
forts to improve prison conditions was an underlying 
(lief that religion would furnish the kernel for ref- 
jmation, however desperate and difficult the case 
Jught be. 
| Inearly colonial Massachusetts we find the clergy 
‘ry active in insisting that the law should be carried 
fat. They were often opponents of reform. In fact, 
+; late as 1837, when a bill was introduced in the legis- 
iture to abolish capital punishment, the alternative 
Vas given that if capital punishment could not be 
bolished the duty of executioner be transferred from 
ye office of sheriff to the reverend clergy, who seemed 
+ be the chief proponents. When the children of King 
Thilip were in the hands of the authorities a committee 
if clergy recommended their extermination, as in the 
fase of the Hittites. 
| When the first of the penitentiary houses was 
‘uilt in New York State in 1799, a chaplain was ap- 
fointed, and efforts were made by religious orders to 
‘ssist him in his work, and thereby attempt to effect 
' reform in the case of criminals. The Pennsylvania 
‘ystem, promulgated in large part by the Quakers, 
fad a very important religious content. When the 
‘harlestown State Prison in Massachusetts was 
pened in 1805, a chaplain was appointed who supplied 
Bibles and had a Sunday-school class, and visited the 
‘nmates almost daily. 
From this time on, the office of prison chaplain 
has been as much a part of the penal system as that of 
‘varden. Today we no longer have to debate whether 
wr not such an office is desirable, as it has become an 


! 
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: Prison Chaplains 


A. Warren Stearns 


established convention. However, it is not so easy 
he find agreement as to the exact duties of the chap- 
ain. 

If the chaplain is aggressive and active in religious 
work, he oftentimes comes in conflict with the warden 
or keeper. It has often seemed much easier to become 
an advocate of the warden’s policies than to pursue an 
independent course. Frequently, in order to justify 
the office of chaplain all sorts of nondescript duties 
have been attached, such as librarian, schoolmaster, 
or postmaster. Often he has been put in charge of 
recreational programs, a type of work for which he is 
sometimes inadequately prepared. 

Why should the office of chaplain be considered 
any different in prisons than elsewhere? This question 
defies answer. In the opinion of the writer, the chap- 
lain should be an active member of the staff of every 
penal institution, subordinate to the warden, and to 
no one else. However, his duties should be religious 
and he should be freed as much as possible from the 
marks of officialdom. Of course, he should have 
charge of Sunday services and the usual religious 
exercises of the prison, but, more than that, his “parish 
work” should consist of seeing all of the inmates fre- 
quently and developing the most intimate personal 
relations with them. Too often, prisoners fear to dis- 
cuss their situations intimately with the chaplain, 
supposing him to be in league with the warden and so 
perhaps not their best friend. Again, one fears that 
some chaplains, because of an overly sympathetic or 
sentimental attitude, become the victims of designing, 
conspiring prisoners. 

Obviously, prison chaplains should not be chosen 
from among those clergy having handicaps that 
prevent active pastoral work, but should be chosen 
from the most forward-looking, vigorous, young men 
who have a real missionary zeal for their work. They, 
of course, should cooperate with the administration, 
but in their religious work should pursue an inde- 
pendent course unaffected by the policies of the in- 
stitution. Naturally, their work should not run 
counter to the general plan of the institution. While 
their work should be of a religious nature and not a 
social-service function, their training should give them 
an enlightened point of view, so that they could exer- 
cise that most important duty of leadership in such 
matters. They should be a continuous point of con- 
tact between administrative officials and the 
prisoner. 

Religion undoubtedly has much to offer prisoners 
as well as other persons in trouble. It also has much 
to offer administrators of prisons, as well as all govern- 
mental departments. The record of certain of its ex- 
ponents acting as prison chaplains is sublime. The 
record of many of the rank and file is less gratify- 
ing. 

The office of prison chaplain should offer a chal- 
lenge to the very best brains in the field of religious en- 
deavor. The work opens a field of great possi- 
bilities. 
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RACE PREJUDICE AGAIN 


HATHAM said, “You cannot indict a nation,”’ 
(= but Ralph Townsend in his recent book, ‘“Ways 
That Are Dark,” has indicted the whole Chinese 
people as liars, and as incapable of gratitude, of 
any elemental honesty, of any genuine religious feel- 
ing. He says that three classes of people know China, 
and know this to be true, but the diplomats are not 
allowed to tell, the merchants do not want to tell, and 
the missionaries are afraid to tell. So now for the 
first time, from a young American vice-consul who has 
spent a couple of years in the land, evidently with his 
keen eyes wide open, we at last learn the truth. The 
publishers announce that this book will do for China 
what “Mother India” did for that other vast section 
of the human family. 

It will be remembered that when Miss Mayo’s 
book appeared many competent students of Indian 
life stated that, while every item in the terrible indict- 
ment was true when taken by itself, the total impres- 
sion was entirely unfair and misleading. In the same 
way an observant foreigner in America might de- 
scribe Tammany Hall and Chicago politics, the slums 
of our great cities, our yellow press and our yellow 
pulpit, the graft and inefficiency of public business, 
the inanity and obscenity of our moving pictures, the 
colossal fraud of quack medicine, the diploma mills 
and degree factories masquerading as education, and 
the thousand other iniquities, stupidities, and hypoc- 
risies of American life, every statement being true in 
itself, and the total impression being utterly false. 

Mr. Townsend is doubtless entirely honest in his 
presentation. He seems to be an alert, practical man 
of business, to whom Oriental ways are very distaste- 


1 


ful. China is in an unusually disturbed state 
present, so that all the usual ineptitudes and indir 
tions are accentuated. He has meant to make 
lowances, and has tried to be fair, but he has fou 
only the ways that are dark. | 

The worst of it is that many will believe this ba 
because they like to believe that type of descripti 
of other people. It ministers to their own nation 
vanity, it excuses them from any sense of responsibili 
of neighborliness, and it encourages the feeling th 
America must be strong enough to defend her righ 
When it is stated that force is the only thing that ) 
Chinese understand, we remember that the same € 
timate has been made of the people of India, also. 


erous understanding, not for wholesale denunciatio, 
Theodore G. Soares. |} 


THE USE OF THE MARGIN 


NE of the speakers at a luncheon held recently 
() New York City said that 700 ways of employ} 
ing leisure time were known. This luncheolf 
marked the organization of The Leisure League ¢ 
America, Inc. Of interest to Dickensians, one note 
the fact that the organizers of this new group maf 
have received their inspiration from somethin} 
Dickens wrote in the magazine All-the-Year-Roy 
when he was its editor: “In an ideal state of society, 


kinds of applicants.” 


People are even asking, “‘What is a hobby? 
The answer has no limitations, whatever, for anything} 
in which one is interested, sufficiently interested to b \ 
willing, even anxious, to spend time or thought on it 
may be called a hobby. Some people prefer collectin 
hobbies—stamps, antiques, prints, books, coins, 0 
what not. Others prefer producing hobbies—caning 
chairs, playing the guitar, wood- working, gardening} 
knitting, writing, etc. Many the person who has de H 
liberately chosen something “‘to ride” as a hobby be+}} 
cause of his desire to have a hobby, choosing that 1 
finds that he reveals to himself unknown skills and} 


Joneses, we do what others do, and say what others { 
say. A certain amount of such conformity makes for fi} 
less friction in the mere routine of daily life. In so it 
far as we go with the crowd, having little influence}! 
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radoxically, the need to be different from others— 
‘be looked up to in at least one small area of life— 
‘list be satisfied, also. 

| Here we see the necessity of a hobby. You may 
the best-informed person on modern plays in your 
pup, or have the most unusual tulips, or do the best 
\n-painting, or perhaps it is in your knowledge of 
‘> paintings of madonnas that you lead. The thing 


‘which you lead is, after all, immaterial. But when 
‘u have followed and followed and followed, to be 
“ked to for leadership in one field of activity, the es- 
a of being different from others has been 
‘Yfilled. 


As shorter work-days and work-weeks come and 


‘wre apparent. Many of us welcome now the op- 
(rtunity to do the things we have always wanted to 
Others are lost and know not what to do. In- 
jased leisure for many means increased time for 
uding—yet would it not be wise to develop along the 
je of motor skills also? To aid the seeker after a 
bby, two new magazines have just appeared within 
P past few months, Le:sure and Hobbies. Then there 
'p books like Taussig’s “‘Book of Hobbies, or a Guide 
| Happiness’; Hambridge’s “Time to Live, Adven- 
ves in the Use of Leisure Time’’; Griggs’s ‘‘The Use 
) the Margin’; Burns’s “Leisure in the Modern 
jorld’’; and Pitkin’s “Life Begins at Forty.” 

W. Linwood Chase. 


ug 
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THREE FORCES 


{(O much of current talking and writing on matters 
of religion today seems to be conditioned largely 
/ either by “The Sidewalks of New York” or other 
»chanically devised environments. Even those ar- 
les that profess to deal with the wicked old world 
i she really is strike one as singularly remote from 
uity and, markedly superficial. ‘After Religion, 
hat?’’ sounds as if religion were some toy used in 
ildhood only to be cast away when the child be- 
mes a big he-man, throws away childish things, 
ows serious, and plays golf. That religion may have 
#historic background, rooted, not in this parochial 
‘ting or in the opinions of that individual, but in the 
ry nature of things, is so often forgotten. Re- 
ions come and go—even Christianity may be sub- 
t to that historic process. They are dying out and 
b being born now. Churches and such institutions 
2 in the midst of the same process of birth, life, and 
iIcay. Every reader knows of some church or some 
nomination that in his judgment ought to die or be 
led. Just as fast as they have hardening of the 
teries, away they go, and students begin to “re- 
larch” to find out what the cause of death may have 
‘en. Two causes seem to predominate, in addition 
the natural one of old age. Obesity—‘‘morbid 
rpulency”’—is one fatal disease, slow but sure; 
emia—bloodlessness, or lack of vitality—is another 
Mthetic certainty. Meanwhile, religion, or man 
linking and acting from the point of view that we 
il religion, goes on with the creative process of 
nding new forms and ways to express his emotional 
id intellectual attitude towards life. ; 

Just at present it is most enlightening, as it 
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ought to be stimulating, to watch the beginnings of a 
new religion, as Charles Graves is historically sketch- 
ing it in his articles, “Early Unitarians,”’ now run- 
ning in The Christian Register. One is impressed by 
the modesty, the quietness, the wisdom, and the 
caution with which they moved; but one is also struck 
by their irresistible persistence, independence, and 
courage. Momentum in religion is the product of 
three forces. Multiply emotional zeal by intellectual 
power and moral courage and you find a product that 
can do what the “‘Early Unitarians’” did for the nine- 
teenth century. As we consider the momentum of 
our moving body today, we must not forget that a 
zero factor in any mathematical equation wipes out 
the equation. What about our emotional zeal? 
Negative, zero, or positive? Intellectual powers? 
Foam and froth, or good roast beef? Moral courage? 
Are we swept off our course by every wind of doctrine, 
or do we hold valiantly to our course in storm and 
stress? The religious thought and practice of the 
twentieth century is still in the making. In freedom 
and fellowship let it be made, even as it was so made 
in the nineteenth century. Emotional zeal times in- 
tellectual power, times moral courage, equals twentieth- 
century thought and practice in religion. 
Earl C. Davis. 


* * 


A CORDIAL WELCOME 

HE appearance of such names as Anton de Haas, 

John Haynes Holmes and Reinhold Niebuhr 

on the program of the forthcoming annual May 

meetings proves that the Unitarian Church still de- 

sires to hear those who speak with the voice of au- 

thority upon the trend of national and international 
events. 

It has always been the pride of Unitarianism that 
it has not merely desired to listen to men of distinction, 
but that it has actually produced a disproportionate 
number of really great characters. 

Today there is a distinct undercurrent of doubt 
about the future of Unitarianism. There is a feeling 
that it has lost touch with the spirit of the times, and 
that it is courageously speaking about the past instead 
of fearlessly facing the present. Many remedies have 
been suggested. Much time and effort has been de- 
voted to improving the service of worship, and to 
adding to the priestly functions of the prophet. But 
the one thing that offers the greatest hope of a renais- 
sance is a revived desire on the part of Unitarian con- 
gregations to seek prophets that prophesy, even in the 
wilderness. There is a distinct desire on the part of 
many congregations to seek their ministers amongst 
those who will conserve the old rather than create 
the new. Protestantism is essentially a preaching 
church, and preaching must be true to the actual world 
in which it preaches, and to the ideal world about 
which it preaches. 

It is to be hoped that the Ministerial Union, the 
Berry Street Conference and the Ware Lectureship 
will continue to enable us to listen to men of wide 
reputation at all times when ideas and ideals must be 
openly discussed if freedom of thought is to be main- 
tained and the dangers of dictatorship avoided. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 
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WAR IS INEVITABLE 


Can We Limit War? By Hoffman 
Nickerson. New York: Frederick <A. 
Stokes Company. 317 pp. $2.75. 


This book is provocative, as the pub- 
lisher contends. Warm pacifists will find 
themselves boiling at the end of the first 
chapter, in which Mr. Nickerson attempts 
to prove, by means of several old-line 
arguments, that war is inevitable. ‘To 
suppose that war can be abolished,” says 
Mr. Nickerson, ‘is unreal folly.” Wars 
will continue “as long as man is man.” 
Large sections of the human race ‘“‘never 
will be convinced that war is an unmixed 
evil. It satisfies the craving for excite- 
ment, and supplies the great boon of com- 
radeship.” In almost scurrilous tones 
he pays his respects to the pacifists. 
Abolitionists are muddled thinkers, ‘‘emo- 
tional cranks. . . . Absolute pacifism is a 
lie.” 

All of this is in preparation for the au- 
thor’s main thesis, viz., that war, although 
inevitable, is always limited, more or less, 
by four factors, moral, political, economic, 
and technical. He draws a distinction 
between strictly limited and imperfectly 
limited conflict. As to the strictly limited 
variety, our attention is called to the 
period of the Roman Empire, the Middle 
Ages, and the eighteenth century, when 
professional armies were used and when 
campaigns aimed at the complete overthrow 
of the enemy were rarely waged. Con- 
trast with this the periods of relatively un- 
limited war, the era of the Roman Republic, 
the religious wars of the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries, and our 
present democratic era with its huge con- 
script armies. The growth of democracy 
has been accompanied by a very high in- 
cidence of war, but hope lies in the coming 
into play of the technical limitation, 
planes, and tanks, tending to reduce armies 
to a comparatively small professional 
status. War can be limited also by bend- 
ing our efforts toward the establishing of a 
society in which there is the least measure 
of disunity. The author would have all 
nationalisms and sectarianisms give way 
to a kind of soporifie medievalism, in which 
society shall once again bask in the shadow 
of the Great Churech—with only a little 
slaughter now and then for excitement and 
comradeship. ‘The sword that shall es- 
tablish our peace,’”’ concludes Mr. Nicker- 
son, “will have its blade straight, and its 
hilt in the form of a cross.” 

“Can We Limit War?” is important for 
its brilliant and original analysis of mili- 
tary history and technique, and for its 
challenge to absolute pacifism. But to 
many it will seem to fail in its disregard of 
the growing humanitarianism in education 
and religion looking toward the eventual! 


A Miscellany 


abolition of war. It seems to ignore the 
significance of an increasingly powerful 
subterranean pacifism which seeks to make 
war utterly antithetical to religion. The 
author may find that the moral “‘limita- 
tion” will work more thoroughly than he 
thinks. 
Elbridge F. Stoneham. 


* * 


EMPIRE BUILDERS 


Cecil Rhodes. By J. G. Lockhart. 
Great Lives Series. New York: The Mac- 
millian Company. 135 pp. $.75. 


H. M. Stanley. 
Great Lives Series. 
millan Company. 


By A. J. A. Symons. 
New York: The Mac- 
128 pp. _-$.75. 


The authors of both of these little books 
in the “Great Lives’ series have accom- 
plished the almost impossible task of com- 
pressing within some 1380 pages the essen- 
tial facts in the epic careers of two of the 
most famous empire-builders of the nine- 
teenth century. ‘This compression has not 
been achieved at the expense of either 
scholarship or interest. Both biographies 
are valuable to the student and to the 
general reader. 

The real value ot these books derives, 
however, not merely from a judicious 
selection of significant events. It is the 
unusual saneness of interpretation that 
captivates the reader. For these are 
neither the effusions of hero-worshipers 
nor the merciless probings of relentless 
muckrakers. Thus, Mr. Lockhart does 
not fail to castigate Rhodes for his tricky 
dealings with King Lo Bengula. On the 
other hand, he reveals a certain admiration 
for the splendid manner in which Rhodes 
stood by Jameson after the wretched fiasco 
of the raid upon Johannesburg. In like 
manner, Mr. Symons, while praising the 
terrific drive and indomitable courage of 
Stanley, permits the reader to glimpse the 
horrible sufferings of the Africans who 
toiled under him. ‘When mud and wet 
sapped the physical energy of the lazily 
inclined,’ a dog-whip, Stanley tells us, 
made them carry on. When desertions en- 
dangered his safety, he borrowed a slave- 
chain from an Arab caravan to curb their 
desire for flight. It was by such methods 
as these that. Stanley arrived at his dra- 
matic meeting with Livingstone. 

Transcending the narrative is the vexing 
manner in which the ‘““‘White Man’s Bur- 
den” has been borne in Africa. The reader 
will probably lay these books down 
troubled in mind. For Rhodes’s great 
ideal of “equal rights for all civilized men, 
irrespective of races, south of the Zam- 
besi,’”’ has succumbed to the Boer dictum 
of no equality for blacks in either church 
or state. And King Leopold’s abominable 
treatment of the hapless blacks of Congo 


— 


made many sober-minded individuals } 
lieve in a divine retribution when the t 
of German “atrocities” in Belgium Wy 
being widely circulated. 
If the other volumes in this series m| 
tain the standard established by these 
studies, they will indeed “form a Porta 
Gallery of remarkable and varied intere}}} 
Rayford W. Logan 


*k ox | 
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VERGIL AND THE CHRIST 


| 

Ancient Italy and Modern Religi4 
Being the Hibbert Lectures for 1932. 
Robert Seymour Conway. New Yai 
The Macmillan Company. 150 pp. $3. 


In a very intimate and appealing mj} 
ner, Professor Conway surveys the grow} 
of the religion of ancient Italy, from wij 
may be inferred from markings on priv 
tive relics to the beauty of the spiritj 
Vergil, with his “conception of peace 
forgiveness, of conciliation instead 
punishment—in a word, the ideal | 
mercy” in a world of savage militaris}} 
The author emphasizes the preponderaf 
part played by the early Italian peopl ‘ 
the development of the Orphic religion, 
compared with that by the Greeks; f 
marked cruelty of the Etruscans, wif 
their love of bloodshed which influend 


aI 


he thinks to be of Babylonian origin; ay 
the popularity of the poetry of Verif 
amongst the early Christians, because | 
their belief that Vergil prophesied ti 
coming of the Christ. | 

Throughout this excellent book, Pr | 
fessor Conway illustrates the influence |W] 
these ancient ideas upon the growth 
modern religion. 


Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 


AN INDIVIDUALIST AND JESUS 


Jesus for Jews: A History. By 
ward Holton James. Concord: The Emersd 
Press. $2.00. | 


It is difficult to appraise fairly the thest ) 
of this book, for the reason that the volum# 
is written in a loose, undisciplined styl} 
The reader is left baffled and contused# 
It will do him no good to reread it. TH 
author’s thoughts that go into the makin 
of the book behave very much like a coo 
of excited hens. 

From the title of the book one would irl 
fer that the author seeks to present Jest | 
in some manner that would be of specid 
interest to the Jews; it would also seem the 
the writer follows some historic path. Bf 
“Jews,” however, it seems, is meant all ut ' 
believers and all those who have misi 8) 
terpreted Jesus in history—Catholies 
Unitarians, humanists, and perhaps many 
others. As for history, the author has hi 
own views which he suggests hastily at 
established facts, without any attempt a 
a reasoned, documented statement. 


Beryl D. Cohon. | 
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JACQUES MARITAIN 

‘ome Reflections on Culture and 
jerty. By Jacques Maritain. Chicago: 
| University of Chicago Press. 51 pp. 


\amiliarity with the work of Jacques 
‘Vitain, the leader of the Catholic neo- 
‘ymist group in Paris, is no longer con- 
‘Ll to the intellectuals in the Catholic 
rch. Indeed, the recent visit of Mari- 
| to this country, and especially his 
jires at the University of Chicago, 
‘id indicate that there is some possi- 
‘jy of his receiving at the hands of 
| ghtful Protestants in this country the 
“jation that he deserves. 'The fact that 
#nost important books have been trans- 
ji into English now makes indifference 
/m a venial sin. 

opropriately enough, in this lecture 
ilo in Chicago, which appears here in 
‘{ish and in an extended form in I’rench, 
jdares to discuss humanism, and to 
‘ja for one type of humanism an integral 
Mionship with Catholic Christianity. 
| lied, he believes with Professor Mercier 


4, the dispute is not between humanism 


i) Christianity, but rather between dif- 
Wat conceptions of humanism, between a 
ipcentric or Christian conception and an 
@ropocentric conception, for which the 
%t of the Renaissance is responsible. 
{chermore, he shows that a position es- 
jially anti-humanist would be an ab- 
tte condemnation of culture and civili- 
‘pn. 

pr those who would like to adhere to a 
jared and civilized humanism, or who 
illd like to “fight in the light,” the line 
i1ought here suggested is indispensable. 
aout it much of our discussion is bound 
main provincial and irrelevant. 

7 James Luther Adams. 


* * 


l 


iSOMMON SENSE OR CHAOS? 


Jhristianity and the Crisis. Edited 
"Percy Dearmer. London: Victor Gol- 
yz. 616 pp. 5s net. 

hirty-two writers, all English but one, 
; predominantly churchmen, have con- 
ated to this analysis of the relation 
iveen Christianity and what is called 
x4 present crisis. There is a preface by 
editor, Percy Dearmer, canon of 
itminster, professor and fellow of 
Ee s College, London. 

tn introductory section by two writers 
rests that the world’s choice must be 
Jrist or Chaos.” Then follows the 
\ cipal discussion in three parts: I. The 
lent Chaos, in morals, literature, eco- 
sies, and international relations. JOT, 
it Christianity Is, an orthodox presen- 
‘yn with some hopeful views as to the 
irability and possibility of Christian 
y. III. The Christian Solution. Here 
| discussions are largely sociological. 
ntific Humanism, Industrial Secular- 
and Communist Secularism, are 
‘er incidentally considered and _ re- 


{ 
Us 


jected as alternatives to the Christian 
Solution. 

A key to the evaluation of these writings 
lies in the editor’s statement that Chris- 
tianity is here understood as being ‘‘the re- 
ligion of all good men.” This definition 
implies tolerance, breadth of view, and 
appreciation of goodness as essential fac- 
tors in religion, but it also implies a pro- 
vincialism, religious, linguistic, or psycho- 
logical, which holds that orthodox Chris- 
tianity has a monopoly on goodness. The 
choice as evidenced by much here written 
is really common sense or chaos; and the 
insistence that it is ‘‘Christ or Chaos’’ is 
forced and irrelevant. 

Payson Miller. 


es Lk 


BEFO’ DE WAR SPIRITUALS 


Befo’ de War Spirituals. Words and 
Music. Collected by E. A. Mellhenny. 
Boston: The Christopher Publishing House. 
255 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Mellhenny of Louisiana made this 
collection from his own memory, aided by 
that of two very old Negro women. He 
believes that these spirituals, which go 
back to the days before the Civil War, 
show very little influence of the Christian 
hymns brought into the South by mission- 
aries just after the war. They certainly 
do not have the strong syncopation of 
modern Negro songs, but they do have the 
qualities of fresh melody, the haunting 
emotional appeal, and the quaint ideas 
of the typical spiritual. Mr. MclIlhenny 
is sure that he has preserved from a certain 
oblivion this very interesting and useful 
selection. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


* * 
THE VACATION SCHOOL 


The New Vacation Church School. 
By W. Dyer Blair. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. 280 pp. $1.50. 


“The New Vacation Church School” 
will undoubtedly become the standard 
text on vacation-church-school methods 
and materials for a long time to come. 
Carefully and fully prepared by W. Dyer 
Blair, director of vacation church schools 
in the Greater New York Federation of 
Churches, this 280 page text represents 
the best that is being done in the vacation- 
church-school movement. No further 
recommendation need be made for those 
interested in this special aspect of re- 
ligious education, but the reviewer would 
like to add that here is a book which has 
much to offer all directors and workers in 
the church school. Most of the chapters 
present materials as valuable tor the regu- 
lar Sunday school as for the vacation 
unit. 

The chapter headings suggest the type 
of matter treated: Chapter II, Thinking in 
Terms of Larger Program Units; Chapter 
IV, Elements in the Program—Creative 
Experience, Through Discussion; Chapter 
V, Elements in the Program—Creative 
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Experience Through Worship; Chapter VI, 
Elements in the Program—Creative Ex- 
perience Through Music, Drama, Hand- 
work and Play. 

There has not been a better statement 
of the procedures of progressive education 
in relation to the Christian program for a 
long time. It is strongly commended, 
and will win its own place in the library of 
the religious worker as it is increasingly 
employed. 

Stephen H. Fritchman. 


ENGLAND’S POPULAR PREACHER 


Discipleship. By Leslie D. Weather- 
head. New York: The Abingdon Press, 
152 pp. $1.00. 


This book is based on the ideals of the 
Buchmanite or Oxford Group Movement, 
with chapters carrying the ancient titles 
of “Surrender,” “Sharing,” “The Quiet 
Time,” “Witness,” “The Will of God,” and 
similar new introductions to old truths. 
It is a sort of class book on personal re- 
ligious living. It contains much that is 
good and helpful, but has a tendency to 
dissect and over-analyze many things that 
are plain enough. One is driven to wonder 
if the ‘“‘technology” or “technicality” of 
spiritual living may not finally overlay 
and perhaps destroy spiritual living itself. 
In most books emanating from this 
“movement,” one fails to get the strong, 
virile challenge of a moral universe; there 
is a consent given to a sentimental dough- 
like morality that seems far removed from 
the clean, steel-like tones of Jesus. This 
book will direct younger folk to some 
needed self-examination; yet one turns 
from it to the words of Jesus, feeling as if 
he had emerged from a candy factory into 
the bracing air of a mountain top. 

George Lawrence Parker. 


* * 


ADDRESSES TO YOUTH 


Final Eton Fables. By Cyril Alingion. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
84 pp. $1.25. 

New Horizons. 
Norton, Mass.: 
104 pp. $1.50. 

These two books deal with the most 
difficult aspect of preaching, and they are 
good examples of the difficulty of the 
attempt. 

Dr. Alington is speaking to English 
boys; Dr. Park to American girls. The 
former tries a Biblical, orthodox, Christian 
approach; the latter, a more secular, more 
interesting, and more contemporary one. 
Both make attacks upon the problems of 
youth, and both are conversational in 
type. The interest of these two volumes 
lies in the technique and the manner 
adopted by two popular and able men in 
their endeavor to transfer their mature 
ideas to younger, growing, and perhaps 
not too willing listeners. 

Miles Hanson, Jr. 


By John Edgar Park. 
Wheaton College Press. 
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These Societies Entitled to Delegates 
at Annual Meeting of A. U. A., May 22 


The following churches and _ societies, 


having complied with Article II of the 


By-Laws of the Association, are entitled 


to representation 


meeting on May 22, 


at the next 
1934. 


annual 


If any omis- 


sions are discovered in the list, or if any 


society fails to receive blank credentials, 


it is desired that notice be sent to me 


without delay. 


Albany, N. Y. 
Alton, Il. 
Amherst, Mass. 
Andover, N. H.:— 
Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society. 
Angora, Minn. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arborg, Man., Can. 
Arlington, Mass. 
Arnes, Man., Can. 
Ashby, Mass. 
Athol, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Attleboro, Mass. 
Augusta, Maine. 
Ayer, Mass. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bangor, Maine. 
Barnstable, Mass. 
Barre, Mass. 
Bedford, Mass. 
Belfast, Maine. 
Belmont, Mass. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
Berlin, Mass. 
Bernardston, Mass. 
Beverly, Mass. 
Billerica, Mass. 
Blaine, Wash. 
Bolton, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. :— 
First Parish, Dor- 
chester. 
First Church. 
First Church in Rox- 
bury. 
Second Church. 
King’s Chapel. 


First Parish, West 
Roxbury. 

Arlington Street 
Church. 

First Parish, Brigh- 
ton. 

First Congregational 
Society, Jamaica 
Plain. 


Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester. 
Hawes Unitarian 


Congregational 
Chureh, South 
Boston. 

Bulfinch Place 
Church. 

Church of the Dis- 
ciples. 


East Boston Unita- 
rian Society. 

Christ Church, Dor- 
chester. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Hyde Park. 


Waller R. Hunt, 


Secretary. 


Unitarian Church, 
Roslindale. 
Channing Church, 
Dorchester. 
Braintree, Mass. 
Brattleboro, Vt. 
Brewster, Mass. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Bridgewater, East, 

Mass. 

Bridgewater, West, 

Mass. 

Brockton, Mass. 
Brookfield, Mass. 
Brookline, Mass.:— 

First Parish. 

Seeond Unitarian. 
Brooklyn, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Burlington, Vt. 

Calais, Maine. 
Cambridge, Mass.:— 
First Parish. 
Third Congregation- 
al Society. 
Canton, Mass. 
Carlisle, Mass. 
Castine, Maine. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charlestown, N. H. 
Chelmsford, Mass. 
Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Chicago, Il.:— 

First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

Unity Church. 

Third Unitarian 

Church. 
The People’s Church. 
All Souls at Lincoln 
Center. 
The Church of the 
Brotherhood. 
Chicopee, Mass. 
Cincinnati, Ohio: — 
The First Unitarian 
Congregational 
Church. 
St. John’s Unitarian 
Church. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Clinton, Mass. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Concord, Mass. 
Coneoid, N. H. 
Danvers, Mass. 
Davenport, Iowa. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
Dedham, Mass. 
Deerfield, Mass. 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Dighton, Mass. 
Dover, Mass. 
Dover, N. H. 
Duluth, Mina. 
Dunkirk, N. Y. 
Duxbury, Mass. 
Easton, Mass.:— 
Congregational Par- 
ish. 
Unity Church, 
North Easton. 
Eastport, Maine. 
Edmonton, Alberta, 
Can. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
Ellsworth, Maine. 
Erie, Pa. 
Eugene, Ore. 
Evanston, Il. 
Exeter, N. H. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
Flint, Mich. 
Fort Collins, Colo. 
Framingham, Mass. 
Francestown, N. H. 
Franklin, N. H. 
Gardner, Mass. 
Geneseo, Ih. 
Geneva, Ill. 
Gimli, Man., Can. 
Gloucester, Mass. 
Grafton, Mass. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Groton, Mass. 
Hackensack, N. J. 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
Hampton Falls, N. H. 
Hanska, Minn. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Harvard, Mass. 
Haverhill, Mass. 
Highiand Springs, Va. 
Hingham, Mass.: 
First Parish. 
Second Parish. 
Third Congregation- 
al Society. 
Hinsdale, Ill. 
Hollis, N. Y. 
Hollywood, Calif. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Hopedale, Mass. 
Houlton, Me. 
Houston, Vex. 
Hubbardston, Mass. 
Hudson, Mass. 
Humboldt, Iowa. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Keene, N. H. 
Kennebunk, Maine. 
Keokuk, Iowa. 
Kingston, Mass. 
Laconia, N. H. 
Lancaster, Mass. 
Laneaster, Pa. 
Lawrence, Kans. 
Lawrence, Mass. 
Lebanon, N. H. 
Leicester, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 
Lexington, Mass. 
Lexington, East, Mass. 
Lincoln, Mass. 


Lineoln, Neb. 
Littleton, Mass. 
Littleton, N. H. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky.:— 
First Unitarian 
Church. 
Clifton Unitarian 
Church. 
Lowell, Mass. 
Lundar, Man., Can, 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lynn, Mass. 
Madison, Wis. 
Malden, Mass. 
Manchester, Mass. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Marblehead, Mass. 
Marietta, Ohio. 
Marlboro, Mass. 
Marshfield, Mass, :— 
Second Church in 
Marshfield. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Medfield, Mass. 
Medford, Mass. 
Melrose, Mass. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Mendon, Mass. 
Middleboro, Mass. 
Milford, N. H. 
Milton, Mass. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Moline, Ill. 
Montelair, N. J. 
Montpelier, Vt. 
Montreal, Can 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Nantucket, Mass. 
Nashua, N. H. 
Natick, Mass. 
Natick, South, Mass. 
Needham, Mass. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Newburyport, Mass. 
New London, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Newport, R. I. 
Newton, Mass.:— 
Channing Religious 


Society. 

Society at Newton 
Center. 

Society at West New- 
ton. 


New York, N. Y.:— 
Church of All Souls. 
Second Cong’l Uni- 

tarian Church. 
The Bronx Free Fel- 
lowship. 

First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Fourth Unitarian So- 
ciety, Brooklyn. 
Unitarian Church of 

Staten Island. 
First Unitarian 
Church, Flushing. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Norfolk, Va. 

Northampton, Mass:.— 
Second Congrega- 

tional Church. 
Society at Florence. 

North Andover, Mass. 

Northboro, Mass. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Norton, Mass. 


Norwell, Mass. 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Orange, N. J. 

Orlando, Fla. 

Ottawa, Can. 

Pasadena, Calif. 

Peabody, Mass. 

Pembroke, Mass. 

Pepperell, Mass. 

Peterboro, N. H. 

Petersham, Mass. 

Philadelphia, Pa.:— 
First Unitarian 

Church. 

Unitarian Society of 

Germantown. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.:— 

First Unitarian 
Church. 

Northside Unitarian 
Church. 

Pittsfield, Mass. 

Plainfield, N. J. 

Plymouth, Mass. 

Pomona, Calif. 

Portland, Maine:— 
First Parish. 

Preble Chapel. 
Portland, Ore. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Presque Isle, Maine. 
Providence, R. I.:— 

First Cong’] Church. 

Westminster Cong’l 

Society. 

Bell Street Chapel. 
Quincey, Ill. 

Quincey, Mass. :— 
First Cong’! Society. 
Wollaston, Unitarian 

Society. 

Randolph, Mass. 

Reading, Mass. 

Richmond, Va. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Riverton, Man., Can. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Rockford, Ill. 

Rockland, Mass. 

Rowe, Mass. 

Rutherford, N. J. 

Saco, Maine. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

St. Louis, Mo.:— 
Church of the Mes- 

siah. 

Church of the Unity. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Salem, Mass. :— 

First Church. 

Second Church. 
Salem, Ore. 

Salina, Kans. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

San Diego, Calif. 

Sandwich, Mass. 

Sanford, Maine. 

San Francisco, Calif. 

San Jose, Calif. 

Santa Ana, Calif. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Santa Moniea, Calif. 

Schenectady, N. Y. 

Scituate, Mass. 

Seattle, Wash.:— 
First Unitarian So- 

ciety. 

Icelandic Liberal 

Church. 

Sharon, Mass. 

Shelbyville, Ill. 

Sherborn, Mass. 

Sioux City, Iowa. 


Somerville, Mass. 
South Bend, Ind. | 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass.) 
Sterling, Mass. 
Stockton, Calif. |} 
Stoneham, Mass. \}} 
Stow, Mass. f 
Stowe, Vt. 
Sturbridge, Mass.) 
Sudbury, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Tampa, Fla. 
‘Taunton, Mass. 
Templeton, Mass 4 
Toledo, Ohio. 
Topeka, Kans. 
Toronto, Can. 
Trenton, N. J. 
Trenton, N. Y. 
Troy, N. Y. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Tyngsboro, Mass.| 
Underwood, Minn} 
Upton, West, Mas 
Urbana, Iil. 
Utiea, N. Y. 
Uxbridge, Mass. 
Vancouver, B. C.,} 
Vineland, N. J. 
Vineyard Haven, 
Virginia, Minn. 
Walpole, N. H. 
Waltham, Mass. 
Ware, Mass. 
Warwick, Mass. | 
Washington, D. C: 
Watertown, Mass.\f} 
Waterville, Maine} 
Waverley, Mass. | 
Wayland, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, M| 
Westboro, Mass. 
Westford, Mass. 
Weston, Mass. 
Westwood, Mass. 
White Plains, N. 
Whitman, Mass. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Wilton, N. H.:— 
Liberal Christi 
Church. 
First Unitarian 
Cong’l Societ}} 
Winchendon, Mass 
Winchester, Mass. 
Windsor, Vt. 
Winnipeg, Can.:— 
The First Fede} 
Church (Icelanj| 
Unitariar Churaf 
Winnipeg. 
Winthrop, Mass. 
Woburn, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass.: 
First Unitarian 
Church, Secon 
Parish. 
Wynyard, Sask., C 
Yarmouthport, Ma 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
Youngstown, Ohio.}) 
General Alliance of 
tarian Women. 
Meadville Theolo# 
School, Chicago, 
New York Leagu 
Unitarian Wome 
The Joseph Pris# 
Associate Allia’ 
Philadelphia, | 
Unitarian Ladies’ | 
nevolent Society 
Leominster, Ma 
Unitarian Church | 
All Souls (Cd 
spondence). 


ie 
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‘\TEENTH ANNIVERSARY 
| LEAGUE FOUNDERS’ DINNER 
jane Unitarian Laymen’s League will 
prate the fifteenth anniversary of its 
nization with a “‘Founders’ Dinner’’ 
line Parker House in Boston, Mass., 
iday, May 21, at 6 p.m. Colonel 
‘uk L. Locke of the Massachusetts 
itute of Technology, chairman of the 
ion committee, will be toastmaster, 
there will be informal talks. Officers 
‘) Council members of the League have 
been invited. 
‘he dinner will be followed by the 
enth annual meeting of the League in 
mer Hall of Tremont Temple at 8 p. m. 
guest speaker will be Professor J. 
on de Haas of the School of Business 
jjainistration of Harvard University. 
‘ident Herbert C. Parsons of the 
ieue will preside. 
| he League was formed by 300 laymen 
he Church of the Unity in Springfield, 
ss., April 10 and 11, 1919, and of this 
Haber some 225 are living. Effort has 
4 made to reach each of the living 
jiders with an invitation, but if any 
1 who attended the Springfield meetings 
ie been overlooked, they are neverthe- 
i welcome to attend the dinner, and they 
lald communicate with League head- 
@rters, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


(N oe * 
SSEX CONFERENCE RESOLVES 


‘he 183rd session of the Essex Unitarian 
jiference was one of the most spirited 
4. aggressive held in many years. The 
Gference, meeting with the Essex Feder- 
yn of the Young People’s Religious 
ion, was held at the Second Church in 
‘em, Mass., April 29, with an attendance 
74 members. 

The subject of the program was JOTN 
Gligious Recovery Program.” The dele- 
Hes united in their stand that Unitarian- 
1 could save itself and the taith of the 
4intry at large, if it lived its faith now. 
After listening to the stirring addresses 
{ Herbert C. Parsons, president of the 
jtarian Laymen’s League, and IDde: 
\Iliam §. Nichols of Hathorne, Mass., 
o discussed the various elements that 
turally found a place in such a Religious 
Ycovery Program, the conference de- 
rted from the program arranged, to con- 
ler further what it might do about the 
litter. After spirited discussion, the 
inference instructed its board of direc- 
*s to go into executive session and pre- 
ire to present to the conference, at its 
‘pper program, some definite course of 
ition. 

¥The result was the enthusiastic adoption 
1 the following resolution: 

'The Essex Unitarian Conference, in 
tssion on April 29, at the Second Church 
i Salem, Mass., recommends that the 
merican Unitarian Association at this 
me devote all its resources of man-power, 
: ganization, and financial strength to 
‘ing about a revival of interest and effec- 
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tiveness throughout the entire fellowship. 

“Tn the furtherance of this purpose, the 
Essex Unitarian Conference is prepared, 
through a specially appointed committee, 
to confer with the officials of our national 
organization.” 

It was further voted: ‘‘That the above 
committee be instructed to see that this 
resolution be placed before the annual 
meeting of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation in May, for such action as that 
body may care to take thereon.” 

It was apparent that this action of the 
conference in no wise implied a criticism of 
any existing policy or official. It was felt, 
however, that the action of this conference 
might well inspire both the national officials 
of our body, and also the fellowship at large, 
with the consciousness that our churches 
were definitely ready and eager to proceed 
with a revival of spirit in support of our 
faith and our ideals, fully realizing that in 
these lay the only permanent foundation 
for the social and religious recovery of our 
peoples, and particularly of our own 
churches. The conference asked for a bold 
and courageous leadership and pledged its 
full support in the furtherance of any such 
constructive program of action. 

The new president, Fred W. Bushby of 
Peabody, presided at the conference. De- 
votional services were led by Rev. Wayne 
J. Haskell of Danvers, Mass., and Rev. 
Edwin H. Cotton of Marblehead, Mass. 
Miss Eleanor Hammond with Rev. Sam- 
uel C. Beane of Andover, Mass., and Rev. 
Fred R. Lewis of Beverley, Mass., were 
the speakers at the supper program. The 
conference came to a fitting close led by 
the members of the Y. P. R. U. in a rever- 
ent candlelight service. 

Herman F. Lion. 


* * 


LeBARON RUSSELL BRIGGS 


Dr. LeBaron Russell Briggs, former dean 
of Harvard University and president of 
Radcliffe College, died on April 24 at the 
home of his daughter, Lucia Russell Briggs, 
president of Milwaukee-Downer College, 
one of the oldest women’s colleges in 
America, at Milwaukee, Wis. 

Dr. Briggs was born in Salem, Mass., 
December 11, 1855, the son of Rev. 
George Ware Briggs, a Unitarian minister, 
and Lucia Russell Briggs. He is survived 
by his wife, his daughter, and two sons, 
John Briggs, headmaster of St. Paul Acad- 
emy, St. Paul, Minn., and LeBaron Russell 
Briggs, Jr. 

Dean Briggs, whose close association 
with academic activities covered more than 
fifty years, led a particularly active career. 
Through his work as instructor, dean, 
professor, and college president, he won 
nation-wide recognition and appreciation. 
He was awarded honorary degrees by 
Harvard, Yale, Lafayette, and Western 
Reserve universities. 

Among his many allegiances Dr. Briggs 
was vice-president of the Unitarian Club 
of Boston, Mass., for many years. 


COPENHAGEN SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Theological Summer School at the 
University of Copenhagen, Denmark, or- 
ganized by the International Association, 
will be held from July 30 to August 11, 
with two series of six lectures each week. 
The first week Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger Auer 
of Harvard will lecture on “Value Judg- 
ment in Religion,’ and Professor Bentzen 
of the University of Copenhagen will give 
a course on a topic to be announced later. 
During the second week, courses of six 
lectures will be given by Professor H. 
Hermelink of Marburg on ‘‘The History of 
Free Protestantism in the Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Centuries,’ and Professor A. 
Spisar of Prague on ‘‘The Present Need of 
the Church and the Old Faiths.” 

During the courses there will be other 
talks on various subjects, given by Dr. 
Earl M. Wilbur, and the secretaries of the 
Association. 

Two of these courses will be given in 
English, and two in German. Those at- 
tending the German lectures will be pro- 
vided beforehand with extracts in English. 
English and German are generally under- 
stood in Denmark. 

This summer school offers a remarkable 
opportunity for ministers, theological 
students, and teachers of theology from 
all over the world to gather for discussion 
and conference upon some of the im- 
mediate problems of thought and life in 
the field of religion. 

* 


* 


MR. SWANSON INSTALLED 


Rev. Harvey Swanson was installed as 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Buffalo, N. Y., on April 24, with a service 
of beauty and sincerity. Following the 
opening prayer by Rev. Robert B. Day of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., and the reading 
of the scripture by Dr. Bruce Swift, 
minister of the Universalist church in 
Buffalo, the sermon was delivered by Dr. 
George R. Dodson, minister of the Church 
of the Unity, of St. Louis, Mo. Speaking 
on “Human Life, Its Values and Possi- 
bilities,’ Dr. Dodson said: “Despite the 
stories of kidnapings, robbers, and crime 
which appear daily in our newspapers, I 
still believe in the potential divinity of 
man. I believe in overcoming evil with 
good, in hunting something beautiful as an 
ideal in preference to holding up something 
that is wrong and denouncing it.”’ 

The charge to the minister was de- 
livered by Dr. Richard W. Boynton, former 
minister of the church, and head of the 
philosophy department of the University 
of Buffalo. Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
Boston, Mass., also a former minister, 
gave the charge to the congregation, and 
Rev. Elmore M. McKee of the Trinity 
Episcopal Church gave the welcome to the 
community. Rev. Robert C. Withington 
of Scituate, Mass., gave the prayer of in- 
stallation, after the act of installation had 
been read by the congregation led by Kid- 
ward H. Letchworth. 
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May 10, 


The Wayside 
Community Pulpit 


The foundation of 
all good 
is the virtue of 
individual men. 


Confucius. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE MEETS 
AT MILWAUKEE, MAY 14-16 


“The Crisis in Liberalism’’ will be the 
general theme of the Western Unitarian 
Conference at its eighty-second annual 
session to be held on May 14, 15, 16, at 
the First Unitarian Church in Milwaukee, 
Wis. The conference will open at eight 
o’clock on May 14 with the annual sermon, 
delivered by Dr. Clinton L. Scott of 
Peoria, Ill. His subject will be “The 
Church in Tomorrow’s World.” On Tues- 
day the business session will be opened by 
the conference president, Delta I. Jarrett 
of Chicago, Il. 

The conference program is as follows: 
Tuesday, May 15. 

Addresses: 

“The Case for Liberalism’—Rev. 
Wayne H. Steele, Keokuk. 

“The Menace of Pseudo Liberalism’ 
—Ward B. Jenks, Quincy. 

“Where Liberalism Fails’”—Eugene 
W. Sutherland, Louisville. 

“The History of St. John’s Church 
1810-1934”—Hugo G. Hisenlohr, Cin- 
cinnati. 

“A Century of Unitarianism in St. 
Louis 1834-1934”—Walter S. Swisher, 
St. Louis. 

“After Religion What?”—Horace J. 
Bridges, Ethical Society, Chicago. 

“The Decline of Political Liberalism” 
—William Montgomery McGovern, 
Evanston. 

Wednesday, May 16. 
Business Meeting. 
Resolutions. 
Addresses: 

“The Art of the Liberal Church’?— 
Charles A. Engvall, Lawrence. 

“The Preacher’s Dilemma’’-—James 
S. Dahir, Sioux City. 

Luncheon Conferences: 

Ministers’—‘“‘The Need of a Tech- 
nique in Liberalism’”—W. Rupert Hollo- 
way, Madison. 

Alliance—Address by John A. Lapp, 
Milwaukee. 

Laymen—‘‘The Federal Relief Prob- 
lem”’— Daniel Sands, Director of Tran- 
sient Relief, Chicago. 
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SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE 


Professor J. S. Bixler, Bussey professor 
of theology at the Harvard Divinity 
School, will speak on “Religious Conditions 
in Germany” at the evening session of the 


DIRE CPORey 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations whial 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 
Alt Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 
Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president, 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry 

today. Association with the 
versity of Chicago adds to 
School’s own curriculum a 

variety of subjects. For info 
| tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 


PROFESSOR J. ANTON de HAAS 


of Harvard University 
will be the guest speaker at the 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
of the 


Unitarian Laymen’s League} 


MONDAY, MAY 21, 8 P.M. 
Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, Malg 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 


Our summer activities, maintained for ma 
years by Unitarian Churches and Societies in Bost’ i 
and throughout New England, are lagging for wa | 
of funds. The need for our program of Outing) 
Camping Trips, Gardening and Playgrounds 
greater than ever. Please send contributions 
Miss Edith W. Emerson, chairman summer wot 
committee, 14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mas§) 
or to Arthur T. Lyman, President, 60 State §| 


Boston. 


South Middlesex Conference on Sunday, 
May 13, at the newly constructed First 
Parish Church in Waltham, Mass. The 
178th session of the conference will begin 
at 4 p. m. with a devotional service led by 
Rev. Charles T. Billings of Cambridge, 
Mass. The annual business meeting will be 
held, and will be followed by an address by 
Brigadier-General Daniel N eedham, mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, and 
head of the Massachusetts State Police. 
His subject will be “Are the Police Keeping 
Pace with Criminals?” Rey, George Hale 
Reed, minister of the Unitarian Society in 
Winchester, Mass., will conduct the eve- 
ning service of worship. 


* ** 


PROCTOR ACADEMY NOTES 


Dates for the Commencement Season 
have been revised as follows: June 9, 
evening play and dance; June 10, bac- 
calaureate Sunday; June 11, graduation 
exercises and luncheon. The alumni 
meeting will probably follow the gradua- 
tion exercises. 


Junior marshals elected by the Senior 


class for the 19834 Commencement at Pro. 
tor are Stuart B. MacKenzie of Andove 
N. W., and H. Sumner Stanley of Ne | 
London. : 
Through a loyal friend’s generous con 
tribution, Cary and Mary Lowell Stonil 
Houses, Slocomb Hall, and the Head 
master’s House are being renovated. || 
A Spring Carnival will be held May 10} 
Every boy in the boarding department, ad 
well as many boys in the day group, ij 
serving on some committee. 
Pan-American Day was observed a 
14. A program under the auspices of thd 
International Relations Club was present 
ed. Those taking part were: ‘‘Pan Ameri} 
can Day—Its Origin and Significance,’} 
J. Windsor Frost of Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
“Proclamation of the President of the 
United States” appointing Pan Americans 
Day, Thomas Durant of Belmont, Mass. 
“Sensitivity of Latin American Nations t0 
World Economic Conditions,” taken from 
the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, 
Ralston B. Darley of Lexington, Mass.; 
Selection from ‘Literature of the Ameri 
cas,” John W. Sever of Cambridge, M: 


10, 1934 


{ 
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INECTICUT CONFERENCE 
HOLDS SPRING SESSION 


jurteen churches sent 134 delegates to 
eventy-third session of the Connecti- 
\7alley Conference in Florence, Mass., 
}. 22. After a devotional service led 
ikev. T. Barton Akeley of Amherst, 
{ s., the business session was opened by 
Hpresident, George A. Robinson of 
) Hartford, Conn. Appropriations of 
Bavere voted for Rowe Camp and for 
jxeneral Alliance booth at the Eastern 
Is Exposition. It was voted also to 
#the next meeting of the conference at 
oke, Mass. 
we speaker at the afternoon meeting 
% Bradford Gale of Lincoln, Mass., 
Hdent of the Young People’s Religious 
‘\n. ‘‘Religious education,” he said, 
3} the specific job of the early church.” 
yng from a Jewish text, Mr. Gale 
¥ “Not even for the construction of the 
iliie should the instruction of the young 
»glected.’’ Because of that conviction 
eld by Jews, Jewish schools of re- 
i are the best in the world. Now, 
hg Unitarians, there is a realization 
, /we must have an adequate program of 
Yous education for our young and 
tide for it in our church budgets. 

‘) the evening Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
bn, Mass., spoke on “Steadily and 
ile.” 

il/he modern tendency is to take partial 
Ws of life,” said Mr. Perkins. “We live 
3n age of specialization.” Danger 
js when people who are experts in only 
part of life undertake to pass judg- 
fis in other spheres. The crying need 
Bp is an appreciation of true values. 


= 
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JALREADY more than 
: fty Unitarians have 
decided to go. Arch- 
Ibishop Aglipay and 
\Bishop Reyes are on 
jtheir way from the 
‘Philippines. Many 
parts of the world will 
Pe represented. It will 
‘be a great congress in 
a lovely city. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


Now, in this world of lost ideals and false 
values, we need knowledge and a vision of 
real worth. Religion is the interpreter of 
true values; it comes as a corrective of par- 
tial vision. ‘“‘A universe of unimaginable 
power awaits us,’’ concluded Mr. Perkins. 
“Some functions of the church have van- 
ished, but the cultivation of the inward 
look is still its province. God and we must 
work together. Let us, then, turn our 
eyes to the deep places of the inner life, 
that we, too, may ‘see life steadily and see 
it whole.’’’ Between sessions, meetings 
were held by the various groups—-the As ~ 
sociate Alliance, Laymen’s League, the 
ministers, and the Y. P. R. U. Supper 
was served by the Florence Alliance mem- 
bers. 

A candlelight service in charge of the 
Florence Y. P. R. U. and led by Miss Lois 
B. Barnes, with music by a girls’ choir, 
ended with a benediction by Rev. Milton 
J. Wahl. 


Lancaster, Pa. Three panel discus- 
sions were conducted during the month of 
April on the subjects: “Do the Centuries 
Spell Progress?” ‘What the Movies Are 
Doing to Us,”’ and “‘The Good and Bad in 
Religion.”” Rev. Robert S. Miller is called 
upon for many addresses in schools and 
clubs of the community. He is vice-presi- 
dent and chaplain of the American Busi- 
ness Club, a member of the Toreh Club, and 
president of the Lancaster Institute of 
International Relations, an organization 
for the purpose of promoting a more in- 
telligent public opinion with respect to 
international affairs. 


CANAL SCENE, VENICE 
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DR. GRIFFIN—ALLIANCE SPEAKER 


Dr. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadelphia, 
Pa., will be the morning speaker at the 
annual meeting of the General Alliance 
at Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass., on 
Wednesday, May 23. Dr. Griffin’s subject 
will be ““ Hold Fast That Which is Good.” 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Thomas H. Billings is minister of the 
First Congregational Society in Salem, 
Mass. 

W. Linwood Chase is associate professor 
of education of the Boston University 
School of Education. He is a member 
of the Unitarian Society of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass., and is the acting editor of 
The Christian Register. 

Earl C. Davis is minister of the First 
Congregational Parish (Unitarian), Pe- 
tersham, Mass., and is president of the 
board of trustees of The Christian Regis- 
ter. 

Miles Hanson, Jr., is minister of the 
First Parish in Weston, Mass. He was 
formerly acting editor of The Christian 
Register. 

Robert Maynard Hutchins has been 
president of the University of Chicago 
since 1929. 

Theodore G. Soares is minister of the 
Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, Calif. 


A. Warren Stearns is dean of Tufts 
Medical School. He was formerly Com- 
missioner of Correction for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. He is a 
membey of the First Parish in Billerica, 
Mass. 


Are You Going to Copenhagen? 


ALL expense tours 
from $255 to $805 to 
suit every taste and 
every purse. Rates can- 
not be duplicated by 
any travel agency. In- 
dependent travel on 
equally advantageous 
terms gladly arranged. 
If you can afford $5.79 
a day you can go. 
Write now. 


| IMPORTANT: Make your deposit now and secure steamer space. 


If you change your mind deposit will be returned. 


I Address: TOUR SECRETARY, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Pleasantries 


“T understand that you called on the | 


complainant. Is that so?” de Jed a 
browbeating barrister of < man he was 
cross-examining. 

“Yes,’’ replied the witness. 

“What did he say?” 


Counse! for the other side objected that | 
evidence as to a conversation was not ad- | 


missible, and half an hour’s argument 
ensued. Then the magistrates retired to 
consider the point, announcing on their 
return some time later, that they deemed 
the question a proper one. 

“Well, what did the plaintiff say?” re- 
peated the cross-examining barrister. 

“He wasn’t at home, sir!’ was the 
answer.—T-Bits. 

* * 

Commenting on the occasional looseness 
of charges of political preferment, Mar- 
garet Reeves of the New Mexico CWA— 
now, alas, late and lamented—tells of two 
petitions which reached her office during 
the same week from the same community. 
One document protested against the em- 
ployment on a CWA project of thirteen 
Democrats and only four Republicans. 
The other protested the employment on 
the same project of thirteen Republicans 
and only four Democrats. On investiga- 
tion it turned out that it wasn’t a CWA 
project anyway.—The Survey. 

* * 

Master: “‘Mary, has anybody telephoned 
while I’ve been out?” 

Maid: ‘Yes, sir, but I could not make 
out the name. To be on the safe side, I 
said you would let him have something on 
account tomorrow.’’——Berliner Illustrierte. 

* * 

Little Mary had been taught politeness. 
One day the minister called, and Mary, 
awaiting a pause in the conversation, re- 
marked: “I hear we soon are to have the 
pleasure of losing you.’ — Watchman- 
Examiner. 

* * 

A co-ed who had been reading the health 
officer’s weekly reports thought that’ “To- 
tal” must be an awfully malignant disease, 
as many dying of it as all the rest put to- 
gether.—College Humor. 

* * 

“Ts Madge still looking for her ideal 
man?” 

“Good heavens, no! She’s far too busy 
looking for a husband.”—A nswers. 

* * 

A sparrow perched on a golf-ball just 
as the player was about to drive. Birds 
instinctively know the safest place in a 
moment of danger.—E xchange. 

Jimmie: ‘‘What are you doin’?” 

Billie: ““Washin’ the jelly off my hands. 
Ma’s a fingerprint expert.””—Border Cities 
Star. 

* * 

A pedestrian is a man whose son is 

home from college.— American Boy. 
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American 
Unitarian Association 
The Annual Meeting of the 


American Unitarian Associa- 
tion for the choice of officers 
and the transaction of other 
business will be held in Boston, 
Mass., at Tremont Temple, on 
Tuesday, May 22, 1934, begin- 
ning at 9.45 a. m. 


WALTER R. HUNT, Secretary 
SN EN 
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Radio Announcements 

The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 
day, 11a.m.. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 

Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 

Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
1430 kilocycles. Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 

New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 
kilocycles. 

Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 
1500 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 
Sunday, 4.30 p. m. Station WDAE, 
1220 kilocycles. 

Waterbury, Vt., Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford, Thursday, 10 a. m., Station WDEYV, 
550 kilocycles. . . . Rev. Dayton T. Yo- 
der, Monday and Saturday, 10 a. m., 
Station WDEV, 550 kilocycles. 

Wellesley, Mass., Rev. Albert H. Spence, 
Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WBSO, 920 kilo- 
cycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State Hause 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


Church Announceme 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). | 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a.m. Ma 
prayer with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry, 
Harvard Divinity School. 

NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Siz 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. 
day service, 1la.m. Church School, 11 a. m. | 

NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—CJ 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Mi 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtow: i 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) | 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Mani 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m. and 7.30 p. m. | 


The Unitarian 


Service Pension Societ' 


The Annual Meeting of the Society wil 
be held in the Directors’ Room 


at 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


on 
Monday, May 21, 1934, at 4 p.m. | 


q 

All contributors to the society and del 
gates from contributing churches are | 
members and are urged to attend 


([HRISTIAN MISSIONS ANI 
A NEW WORLD CULTU 


By ARCHIBALD G. BAKER 


THE most important interpretation of Christian Miss} 

that has appeared in more than 100 years. Dr. Bq 
is the first writer to introduce the missionary to} 
social scientist and the psychologist ---and them tol 
missionary.” --- Dr. Charles Clayton Mort4 


The Religious Book Club selection for April 
$2.00 


CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
AND RELIGION 


By HALFORD E. LUCCOCK | 
[UCCOCK’s Paragraphs crackle and explode. — I 
grand book---put it on your list with two stars.” 
--- The Congregationz 
“Read it with interest, appreciation and amazement | 
only at the prodigious labor back of the book but at 
insight and wisdom of it.” a 
“A book of extraordinary importance.”’ 
--- Joseph M. Dawson, Dallas “New 
“Dr. Luccock leads to a new understanding of the 
ligious problems of the day.” --- Walter Prichard Ea 
1G has the kick of a belligerent kangaroo . . . an ep 
making book - stimulating as well as stunning . 
comes like an earthquake but it will leave behind a reb# 
--- William L. Stidg#! 
F, rom the pen of one of America’s must popular religi 
writers, --- Religious Book Club Bulle| 


$2.00 


Order today from your bookseller 


WILLETT, CLARK & (0., CHIcAGo 


NEW YOR 


Give us time when ordering 
change of address 


